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WITHIN THE WEEK 


The complacent ones who, a yr 
or sO ago, were scoffing at the 
idea of a scarcity of food in this 
country may soon be called upon 
to eat their words—and little else. 
As their thoughts turn ruefully 
from an “empty threat” to an 
empty ice box they realize not 
only that it can happen here, but 
that it is happening. 

The new condition of scarcity is 
reflected not only in homes, but 
in public eating places as well. In 
our urban centers butter and but- 
ter substitutes have virtually dis- 
appeared from tables of even the 
better restaurants and clubs. A 
list of entries is likely to reveal a 
choice between baked heart and 
dressing, whitefish, poultry and 
an omelet. Hardly a starvation 
diet, to be sure, but a far cry from 
the succulent steaks, roasts and 
chops of yesteryear. 

How much of the current food 
mess results from absolute short- 
ages, and how much can be at- 
tributed to bungling, faulty distri- 
bution and rampant black mkts is 
difficult to say. New Sec’y of Agri- 
culture, Anderson, will try for a 
clean-up, but it will take mo’s 
for corrections now pending to be 
reflected fully in civilian food 
supply. Incidentally, you can dis- 
count that talk about rationing 
extending far into future. Public 
won’t stand for it, and much as 
New Deal might like to exercise 
such controls, those in authority 
are too astute to force issue. 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


GERMAN GOV’T: Reduction of 
Germany to prewar area and set- 
ting up of 4-way controls is of 
course mere ist step in carrying 
out decisions in which leaders 
previously concurred. There’s 
much yet to be done. One of most 
important steps, as we’ve said be- 
fore, is to determine method of 
commodity distribution within 
German area and to all Europe. 
One item that should be high on 
the agenda is the matter of get- 
ting coal to areas where it is a 
prime necessity. That is the key 
to early reconstruction of Euro- 
pean economy. Indeed, it is more 
than that. In France, coal imports 
have declined from 25 million tons 
a yr to a present trickle at the 
rate of about 2 million tons yrly. 
This means there’s now no fuel 
to be had in urban centers except 
thru fantastic black mkts. If 
somebody doesn’t get coal to 
western Europe in abundance be- 
fore 1st frost, we face a winter 
of riot and bloodshed, with a ris- 
ing tide of Communism in larger 
centers. 


BRITISH ELECTION: It is 
clear from Churchill’s current 
election speeches, widely broad- 
cast in England, that he has 
chosen a direct attack upon Labor 
party, with whom he has been 
conducting a coalition gov’t dur- 
ing the war yrs. Matter of fact he 
has little choice since Laborites 
are out to get his portfolio. 


OPA action in reducing price 
of wool clothing at retail level 
is move public will approve. 
But as we've said before, next 
few mo’s will find wool scarce 
at any price. Situation will be 
much worse by late fall. . 
Specialists believe there’s lat- 
ent demand for silk that no 
synthetic can fill. Some expect 
U S public to turn thumbs 
down on Japanese imports for 
long time to come. But talk 
now is that Japan may clear 
silk thru agents in China, and 
much may find its way into this 
country labeled as Chinese 
silk. However, realistic view is 
that Japan must export to 
meet reparations bill, and Al- 
lied occupation of Jap home- 
land may take curse off our 
importations from Nippon. . 
Some services curbed as. war 
measure have resulted in such 
substantial savings  there’s 
strong sentiment to make *’em 
permanent. Milk co’s want to 
stick to every-other-day del’y, 
but drivers’ 
unions in 
some cities 
may balk the 
economy 
move. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 

















“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 














“Today’s combat pilot is that 
youngster next door who used to 
take his jalopy around corners on 
two wheels.”—Maj Carrot C Smiru, 
discussing problem of disciplining 
young airmen. 

“ ” 

“American men do know how to 
accept and treat a woman as an 
equal in debate, and at the same 
time to help her on with her coat 
and gloves.”—FRANCES PERKINS, re- 
tiring Sec’y of Labor. 


“ 9 


“It will be our policy while I am 
here to tell you just what the hell is 
going on. . . My office has 3 doors 
and all of them will be open all day.” 
—Rear Adm Harotp B Miter, in a 
conference with newsmen, soon aft- 
er assuming post as navy director 
of public relations. 

“ ” 


“When I get back home I am go- 
ing to be an epicurean. I figure a 
good way to pass the time in my 
foxhole would be to start reading up 
on the subject.”—A serviceman writ- 
ing Detroit public library for books 
on history of foods and liquors. 


“It’s not just what we spend, but 
everything has to be multiplied by 
five!”——GLorIa GONZALEZ GaRzZaA, one 
of five Mexican girls studying to 
be diplomats, attending the San 
Francisco conference as part of 
their training, with each girl pay- 
ing her own expenses on the trip. 


“ ” 


“Were it possible to accelerate the 
thinking and movements of pedes- 
trians, the increased speed of ve- 
hicles might be offset. Unfortunate- 
ly, being the more vulnerable of the 
two, the pedestrian will continue, in 
increasing measure, to fall victim to 
the automobile.”— Herman A Mac- 
DonaLtp, Mass Commissioner of 
Public Works. 

“ ” 

“She is too much of a ship to 
throw away for so small a hole.”— 
Skipper Jonnny Hyove, apologizing 
for not carrying out orders to 
abandon his submarine when it suf- 
fered a shell hit deep inside Jap- 
anese waters and was unable to 
submerge because of the damage. 
In spite of the risk of detection, he 
traveled 3200 miles to a friendly 
port. 


= The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent ¢iffice _ 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“When I’m good I’m very, very 
good, but when I’m bad—I'm bet- 
ter..—MarE West, commenting on 
her stage roles. 

“ ” 

“I just walked around the block 
and went to bed.”—Lt Cyrus Eaton, 
Jr, describing dazed condition on a 
Paris furlough after 21 mo’s in a 
German prison camp. 

“ ” 


“It is needless to say that bamboo 
spears are far inferior as weapons 
to aircraft.”—Japanese radio, quot- 
ing editorial from Nippon Sangyo 
Keizai, Tokyo’s leading business 
daily, calling on the Japanese peo- 
ple to quit making bamboo spears 
for defense and to devote their time 
to building more planes instead. 


«“ ” 


“I am wondering how a pillow 
deluge on Washington is to be han- 
”—Rep Pau. W SHAFER, ques- 
tioning whether war-time pillow 
trips to Washington are “neces- 
sary,” as decreed in OPA regula- 
tion MPR 584 which requires all 
retailers of feather and down pil- 
lows to send sample of each grade 
in stock on June 27. 


“The unconditional surrender Ja- 
pan demands of the U § A is the 
liberation of the Americans from 
the clutches of the warring imper- 
ialists and the immediate return of 
the American service men from the 
bloody fighting in the Pacific to 
their homes, work and their loved 
ones, And then we would like to join 
hands mutually in constructing an 
internat’! machinery that will strive 
toward peace and the good of hu- 
manity.”—Tokyo propagandist, an- 
nouncing in recent broadcast that 
Japan would soon be in a position 
to “open the way for the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the U S A.” 








All I want to do now is just keep 
a founder’s right to make a noise 
when things go on that I don’t like.” 
—A P GIANNINI, retiring on 75th 
birthday as chairman of Bank of 
America. 

“ ” 

“That job sure looks swell from 
where I am at present.”—Pyt Ev- 
GENE Wetman, of Brooklyn, N Y, 
who received a summons to report 
for jury duty in Brooklyn or pay a 
$250 fine. Pvt Wermman, fighting in 
the Philippines, sent his regrets. 


“ ” 


“I just yelled ‘whoopee’ and shot 
off the gun thru the ceiling.”— 
Cuas PIOTROWSKI, age 62, of Detroit, 
explaining to court that birth of 
a 5th grandchild on Memorial Day 
was a bit too much for his emo- 
tional balance. Court suspended 
sentence. 

«< 

“With men like that at this con- 
ference the GI can be fairly certain 
that he won’t have to fight again.” 
—Sgt Mmuer Jones, driver for 
Prince AppuL Hasip PaSHA BADAWI 
in San Francisco, who, when he 
heard that the Sgt had lost a wallet 
containing $40, handed him two $20 
bills and said he was terribly sorry 
to hear of his misfortune. 


“< »” 


“I think it should be recorded for 
posterity that there was a moment, 
even though a brief one, when no 
U S Senator had anything on his 
chest.”—Sen CHARLES TosEy, when 
the Senate, with 20 minutes to 
spare between completed business 
and presentation of a Congressional 
medal by the pres, remained silent 
after Majority Leader BarKLey sug- 
gested that “if any Senator has any- 
thing on his chest, this might be a 
good time to get it off.” 


“ ” 


“Instead of being discriminated 
against, they should be welcomed as 
having additional qualities and ap- 
titudes.” — Toronto’s Archbishop 
Derwyn T OWEN, upon learning 
that several parishes were “not 
eager to accept (Canadian) ex- 
chaplains as rectors.” (Arrange- 
ments have been made to pay at 
least $1700 annually for 2 yrs to 


for whom no civilian position is 
available.) 


any returning Canadian chaplain a 
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“No, he ain’t. He’s out buying a 
war bond.”—Bartenders at Duffy’s 
Tavern in the Chicago Loop, help- 
ing the cause in their own subtle 
way when asked whether Duffey 
is in. 

“ ” 

“They don’t need long-haired men 
or short-haired women to tell them 
not to bayonet anyone on the main 
street of Abilene, Tex.”—Rep EVERETT 

DirKsEN who received applause 
from service men in the House gal- 
lery when, he declared that re- 
turning GIs didn’t need reorienta- 
tion programs, 

“ ” 

“We began pulling wires from the 
bombs and every time I pulled one 
I said, ‘Here goes nothing.’ ”—Lt 
ALBERT L Davin, of Madison, Wis, 
leader of party which boarded cap- 
tured U-boat, tore out 14 delayed- 
action demolition charges wired to 
explode in 9 min. 

“ ” 

“There are really more improve- 
ments in this model over the ’42 
cars than in many annual altera- 
tions during yrs before the war.”— 
A Ford spokesman, discussing Ist 
postwar Ford passenger car—a 
hand-built ’46 model exhibited in 
Detroit this wk. 

Ty ” 

“Any country that can fight two 
wars at once against major powers 
should be able to fight and win one 
against a lot of profiteers and small- 
time crooks who would sell out their 
country for a few dollars.”—Dave 
Boone, newspaper columnist, com- 
menting on black mkt operations. 

“ > 


“You can black it but you can’t 
burn it.’—FRANK BRADEN, advance 
agent for Ringling Bros and Bar- 
num & Bailey circus, describing 
new flameproof big top, hoisted for 
lst time since the tragedy of last 
July 6 at Hartford, Conn, when big 
top caught fire killing 168 persons. 

ae ” 

“We have heard of swords being 
beaten into plowshares. It is some- 
thing new that bombers will be 
beaten inte bungalows.” — DUNCAN 
Sanpys, British minister of works, 
announcing that Britain’s aircraft 
industry, “beating bombers into 
bungalows,” will launch produc- 
tion this yr of 50,000 prefabricated 
aluminum houses. 


“I'd be a stranger in Chicago, aft- 
er all this time.”—T/Sgt Roy A 
Bercman, discharged Chicago serv- 
iceman, announcing his plans of 
returning to Hawaii to find civilian 
employment instead of coming back 
to Chicago to stay after 8-yr ab- 
sence. 

“ ” 

“If they could make decisions at 
San Francisco as easy as we do here 
they’d have to sit only 30 minutes 
instead of 3 mo’s.” — Lt LEONIDE 
CHARCHANOVSKY, commander of a 
Russian unit in Austria, comment- 
ing on relations between his com- 
mand post and a U S post located 
nearby. 

“ ” 

“I'm gonna come in once a year 
after this.”—Resolution of sheep- 
herder who ambled into a store at 
Redmond, Ore, remarked to clerk 
that he’d been out on the range 
for 3 yrs, and commented, “That’s 
too long to stay out there, get so 
you don’t want to come into town.” 

“ ” 

“We hope this is the last time that 
a Gov't agency will attempt to com- 
pel the acceptance of its literary or 
moral standards relating to mater- 
ial admittedly not obscene.”—Justice 
THURMAN ARNOLD, of U S Court of 
Appeals, upholding the right of 
Esquire magazine (and the Varga 
girl) to travel by 2nd class mail. 


“ 


“We are not fighting this war to 
make millionaires, and certainly we 
are not going to allow the black 
mkt operators, or any other racke- 
teers to be in a favored class when 
the men in the armed forces, and 
our citizens generally are sacrificing 
so heavily.”—Pres Harry S TRUMAN, 
commenting on Morgenthau drive 
to round up tax delinquents. 

“ ” 

“I am somewhat surprised that 
you were lulled into believing that 
the fee would be payed ‘on Saturday’ 
and that you did not move immed- 
iately to collect your fee either by 
embracing the bride or some other 
appropriate manner.” — CLEVELAND 
Houianp, Ass’t Att’y-gen’l of Little 
Rock, Ark, admonishing a Logan 
County Justice of the Peace who 
wrote, complaining that he was un- 
able to collect the $2.50 fee from 
an ungrateful bridegroom who 
“promised to pay on Saturday.” 


= 


“J don’t know. They’re a nice 
family to work for but I’m sort of 
on the outs with cooking right now. 
I’m fountain manager now and you 
don’t give up that kind of a job 
without thinking it over.”—VEITTA 
Garr, asked whether she would 
cook for the Trumans at their sum- 
mer White House in Independence, 
Missouri. 





“ ” 


“Socialism is inseparably inter- 
woven with totalitarianism and wor- 
ship of the state. No Socialist sys- 
tem can be established without 
some sort of Gestapo.” — WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, in a campaign speech 
bluntly attacking Britain’s power- 
ful Labor party. (London Daily 
Herald, labor organ, heralded at- 
tack with a banned headline, 
“Churchill’s Crazy Broadcast.” 


“Please explain the twins!”—Cable 
sent by Mrs CHRISTINE JOHNs, of 
Spokane, to her son in Germany 
after she received a Mother’s Day 
cable from him: “Twins born, God 
bless you—to the dearest Mother in 
the world.” Her son, even more sur- 
prised, checked and found company 
had sent Form Message 167 instead 
of 157 as he had intended. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


Merry-Go-Round 
Marcia WINN 

What did we do when that other 
war was over? Well, first we did 
the shimmy. At the same time we 
went in for Coue-ism and said 
aloud, 50 times each morning and 
night, “Every day in every way I 
get better and better.” 

The ladies bobbed their hair and 
their skirts and abandoned their 
corsets. Divorce, smaller (if any) 
families, and companionate mar- 
riage came in. Women were vam- 
pires, men sheiks. That was at first. 
Then women became flappers and 
men jelly beans. Then came a great 
confusion of the sexes where every- 
thing was Freudian and the libido 
always being freed. Everyone prat- 
tled of “it” a characteristic of the 
heroines of Elinor Glyn, Cleopatra, 
and “most cats”. Women honed aft- 
er this until sex appeal replaced it. 

We reveled in what we were told 
was our “stream of consciousness”, 
but in reality was our ability to 
think in gutter terms. 

We played a Chinese game known 
as mah-jong. We sat on poles. We 
ran a little wooden ball up and 
down a string for hrs on end and 
called it yo-yo. There were nat’l 
contests to see who could do this 
most magnificently. 

In the meantime, bronze statues 
of the charging doughboy, erected 
in every town square, became as 
disregarded as the pile of old Civil 
War cannon balls beside it, and the 
orchestra played dance, dance, 
dance, little lady. Then we took 
bets on war. The odds were inor- 
dinately against it. It was wholly 
by accident that we were then 
singing a song called The Merry- 
Go-Round Broke Down.—Abridged 
from Chicago Tribune. 


AIR AGE 

Many of us can recall how fore- 
casters, at the beginning of the au- 
tomobile age, calculated how many 
automobiles would be needed to re- 
place the horses used for transporta- 
tion. They should have estimated 
the amount of traveling that would 
reasonably be done—the amount of 
freight that would reasonably be 
hauled by the faster, more flexible 
and more efficient motor driven ve- 
hicles. Likewise, the surface miles 
traveled now is no indication of 
the air miles of travel to expect in 
the future—P W LitcHriE.p, His- 
tory’s Lesson to Air Power. 


CHURCH—and Future 

A famous college baseball coach, 
teaching his boys to bat, used to 
yell at them: “Get set. Be ready 
for it!’ Don’t wait until the ball 
comes over the plate before you 
start swinging. It’s good advice in 
other fields than baseball. The 
Church might do well to ponder it. 
There’s a new world a-coming.. . 
Is the Church ready for it?—Franx 
S Meap, “All One Body, We,” Chris- 
tian Herald, 6-45. 


COMPETITION 

An enterprising young florist, in 
order to increase his trade, dis- 
played this sign in his window: 

“We give a packet of flower seeds 
with every plant.” 

His competitor across the street 
promptly sought to meet the com- 
petition by placing in his window 
the following announcement: 

“We give the earth with every 
plant.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


CO-OPERATION 

An Indiana farmer whose prize 
corn took the blue ribbon at state 
fairs yr after yr was asked why 
he shared his best seed with neigh- 
boring farmers each season. 

“Why,” he replied, “it’s a matter 
of self protection. If I would grow 
good corn, I must encourage my 
neighbors to grow good corn. The 
wind picks up the pollen from rip- 
ening grain and swirls it from field 
to field. If my neighbors grow in- 
ferior corn, cross-pollination will 
steadily degrade the quality of my 
corn. Therefore, I see that they 
plant only the best.”—Managers’ 
Handbook. 





DIVORCE 


A general compilation of divorce 
in various countries gives the fol- 
lowing figures. In France, one di- 
vorce to 21 marriages; Denmark, 
one to 22 marriages; Germany, one 
to 24 marriages; Norway, one to 30 
marriages; Sweden, one to 33 mar- 
riages; Great Britain, one to 96 
marriages; Canada, one to 161 mar- 
riages; Japan, one to 8 marriages; 
United States, one to 7 marriages— 
putting the U S at the bottom of 
the list—Religious Telescope. 


ESTEEM—Seif 


’ Uncle Zeke, partriarch of small 
Miss village, was asked why he en- 
joyed talking to himself. 

“Firstly,” said the old darky, “Ah 
laks to talk to a smart man; and 
secondly, Ah laks to hear a smart 
man talk.”—Wall St Jnl. 


EXAMPLE 


A housewife was’ amazed when 
her husband came home with a 
sack full of the very things she’d 
been needing at the grocery store. 
He explained that it was simple. 
All he did was follow a group of 
women around the store and pick 
up the same things they rushed for. 
—Arcadia (Wis) News-Leader. 


GERMANY—and War 


Every American in Germany was 
struck by the good stockings worn 
by German women. We thought of 
the French girls with their painted 
legs; English girls going barelegged 
in chilly drizzly weather. For yrs 
our wishful thinkers had fed us 
stories of hardships suffered by 
Germans because they chose guns 
instead of butter. Actually, to come 
from the starvation borderland of 
France and Belgium into Germany 
was to enter a land of plenty. Ev- 
erywhere we found well-filled pan- 
try shelves, well-dressed people. 
There were ample food stocks in 
many towns. With defeat and dis- 
integration of gov’t, Germans face 
shortages of all kinds from now on, 
but they suffered less from war 
than any people except ourselves.— 
HELENA HUNTINGTON SmiTH, “We 
Came as Conquerors,” 
Home Companion, 6-’45. 
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GOSSIP 


It is a good thing to get in and 
dig but be careful which way you 
throw the dirt—Rays of Sunshine. 





They DO say... 
Theory that writers regard 
their creations as sacrosanct has 
taken a stiff jolt. At least two 
authors—Lovuis BROMFIELD and 
C S Lewis—label chapters of 
current books to be skipped by 
certain classes of readers. . . 
Financial Post, Toronto, reports 
thwarting of several digest pub- 
lishers who attempted to get 
Canadian paper and presses to 
produce for U S consumption. . 
E Hawpeman-Jutius is having 
production troubles along with 
the rest of us. Result: you may 
encounter the familiar Little 
Blue Books bound in any color 
of cover from grass green to 
passionate purple. . . Convoy is 
the new British magazine to 
help war veterans and civilians 
reach a common understanding. 
As paper permits, there will be 
Canadian and American editions. 
. Shades of RatPpH HENRY 
Barsour, et al! The newly-re- 
vived American Boy finds it 
needful to announce, “This is 
not a comic book!” 











INFLATION 


At Sadieville, Ky, a tourist once 
called to an old native of the vil- 
lage: “Hey, uncle! How far is it to 
Lexington?” 

“I dunno, Mister; hit used to be 
‘bout 25 miles; but th’ way things 
has gone up around here, may be 
near 40 by now.”—Tracks. 


LIBERTY 


The lover of liberty, we must 
ever remember, was not born in an 
automobile, lullabied with radio, 
nourished with quick-frozen food, 
raised in central-heated houses, 
clothed in synthetic fabrics, enter- 
tained by movies, or educated in 
palatial structures of granite and 
marble. He was born in a dungeon 
—in the fetters of tyranny. The 
time-worn historical cycle has been 
from fetters to faith; from faith to 


freedom; from freedom to folly; 
from folly to fear; then from fear 
back again to fetters. We in 20th 
century America are now about 
midway in the process. Let it not 
be written of us that having eyes 
we saw not, and having ears, we 
heard not the plainly written warn- 
ings of the past—H W Prentis, Jr, 
Mgt Review. 


MARRIED LIFE 


A prominent man” asked what 
other person he would rather be 
than himself replied, “My wife’s 
second husband.” That was true 
love and beautiful loyalty —NaTHan 
Howarp Gist, Grit. 


OBSTINACY 


An obstinate man does not hold 
an opinion—it holds him.—Reflec- 
tor, 


PATRIOTISM 


In the. course of his remarks a 
school visitor alluded to the Amer- 
ican flag hanging upon the wall. 
Dramatically he pointed to the em- 
blem, and rhetorically asked, “Now, 
children, what is behind that flag?” 
A guileless lad held up his hand, 
and answered, “Please, sir, a spot.” 

In times like these, there is many 
a “spot” hidden under the cloak 
of patriotism—Rev Ivan Haceporn, 
Moody Monthly, 6-’45. 


PEOPLE—Queries 

It’s the little people who raise 
the big questions which the big 
people can’t answer.—Fisser Mc- 
Gee, radio program. 


PRAYER—and Action 


The celebrated William Ewart 
Gladstone used to tell friends about 
a neighbor’s little girl who really 
believed in prayer. 

Her brother had made a trap 
that caught little sparrows and she 
prayed that it might fail. Suddenly 
for 3 days her face was radiant 
when she prayed and her absolute 
faith in the futility of the trap so 
noticeable that her mother asked: 
“Julia, how can you be so positive?” 

She smiled, “Because, dear Mam- 
ma, I went out 3 days ago and 
kicked the trap to pieces!”—PuHrLie 
J CLEVELAND, Pulpit Digest. 
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War contract cutbacks, with cor- 
respondingly reduced factory pay- 
rolls, are already beginning to have 
effect in unemployment compensa-. 
tion claims. Detroit Board of Com- 
merce reports such claims in Wayne 
Courity are now at highest level 
reached since depression era. 

Other and less disturbing evi- 
dences of a ret’n to normalcy are 
the gradual passing of war emerg- 
ency measures. Gov’t censorship of 
motion pictures, for example, will 
be terminated June 9. From that 
date, producers and distributors 
will do their own censoring. 

New trend in pilfering centers on 
demi-tasse spoons—they’re so sim- 
ple to swipe. Depredations of souv- 
enir-hunters have been so exten- 
Sive that many better clubs and 
hotels have been forced to discon- 
tinue the use of such spoons. 

Firemen doing their spring 
housecleaning at Portland, Ore, 
discovered a quantity of oats, used 
to feed fire horses a quarter of a 
century ago. . . In the ultimate of 
something-or-other Wis now speci- 
fies that operators of hayrack and 
sleigh-ride parties must be of “good 
moral character.” Annual license 
fee of $1 is imposed on each oper- 
ator, with further stipulation that 
he must carry liability insurance. 

Novel form of blackmail is being 
pulled on Chicago girl-show oper- 
ators. An individual identifying 
himself as “sec’y” for religious 
groups, has written to several show- 
men seeking contributions to a 
charity of his choosing. He points 
out that in certain cities where 
his requests were unheeded, he or- 
ganized religious groups to cam- 
paign against girl shows and made 
considerable trouble. 
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INDUSTRY: “Mechanical brain” 
for riveting machine is announced. 
The “brain” “tells” riveting ma- 
chine where to punch holes, how to 
insert rivets, when to form “driving 
heads.” Speeds production in air- 
plane sub-assemblies. (Comnsoli- 
dated-Vultee) 

“ ” 

INSULATION: New sound-proof 
plastic, Vercoustic, can be applied 
directly over old ceilings or plaster, 
tin or other firm base. The bond is 
permanent and material can be 
spray-painted any desired color. 
(Forbes) 

ty ” 

PLASTICS: Plastics can now be 
welded. Instead of flame or electric 
arc, special torch shoots jet of hot 
air along seam to be welded; roller 
follows to smooth the weld. (Forbes) 

Newly-developed plastic elimi- 
nates common objection: does not 
give off toxic fumes at high heat. 
Contains asbestos as inorganic fill- 
er. Has good electrical properties, 
with resistance to fire and shock. 
(Navy bulletin) 

“< 

RADIO: RCA Communications 
has developed error-proof system 
of radio transmission between U S 
and Britain. If static destroys let- 
ter in transmission, a bell in print- 
er machine rings and maltese cross 
appears in the copy in place of let- 
ter, thus directing operator’s atten- 
tion to mistake. (Grit) 

“ ” 

TRANSPORTATION: First steam- 
turbine-electric locomotive will soon 
be in operation by C&O Ry. Com- 
bines steam-turbine power with 
electric drive in one self-contained 
unit. Used at present for troop 
trains. 

Pullman Co plans new-type din- 
ers eliminating central aisle. Tables 
vary in size, shape. Patrons can be 
seated more readily; move about in 
car with greater ease. 





PRAYER—in Danger 

Soldiers are not, by and large, 
conventionally religious. Yet intern- 
ally they live so close to danger 
that if there is a single shred of 
faith in them it is made alive. 
There are a few agnostics in fox- 
holes, but there are no atheists. In 
moments of danger a man is 
thrown back on himself as at no 
other time. Prayer and faith give 
him a feeling of oneness with the 
Divine, and .reduce the feeling of 
isolation and fear: on this the 
minister and psychiatrist agree. 
Soldiers do not necessarily believe 
that praying will perform miracles 
for them but they do believe that 
it is instrumental in giving them 
the courage to go on facing danger. 
Prayer often prevents panic, and 
the panic-stricken, rather than 
the calm, are more likely to be 
killed. It is in this sense that 
prayer saves lives—T/Sgt Davm 
Dempsey, U S M OC, “Fear in Bat- 
tle,” American Mercury, 6-'45. 


RACE PREJUDICE 

The John C Winston Publishing 
Co of Philadelphia has decided to 
eliminate from its dictionaries all 
words that are used as uncompli- 
mentary epithets in referring to dif- 
ferent races and nationalities. 
Among such words are nigger, coon, 
dago, wop, etc. That decision 
sounds very good and we com- 
mend the spirit of it. But the dic- 
tionary does not create words or 
build a vocabulary. Words get into 
the Dictionary because they have 
come into the langauge. To get rid 
of them we must begin at the be- 
ginning, not with the words them- 
selves, but with the ideas that the 
words are intended to express. If a 
man has an ugly idea he will even- 
tually find a word to express it.— 
Editorial, Religious Telescope. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

As a civilian Marine Sgt Theo- 
dore Beless was a page boy in the 
Mass Senate. Then after 2 yrs in 
the Pacific, he came home, was in- 
vited to appear before the Senate. 
He got up: “Gentlemen: When I 
worked here and listened to you 
day after day, I used to tell myself 
that if I were in the Senate and 
didn’t have anything to say—I’d 
keep my mouth shut.” 


= 





He sat down. His audience ap- 
plauded—This Week. 


TRUTH 

A boy was a witness in court, and 
the lawyer said: “Did anyone tell 
you what to say in court?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I thought so. Who was it?” 

“My father, sir.” 

“And what did he tell you?” 

“He said the lawyers would try to 
get me all tangled up, but if I 
stuck to the truth, I would be all 
right."—The Cash Year. 


WAR—Cause 

The curse of politics in the mod- 
ern world has been two equal and 
opposite fallacies—the fallacy of 
absolutism which makes a god of 
the state as in communism and 
fascism, and, at the other extreme, 
@ moral and intellectual relativism 
that sails the seas without chart or 
compass, without principle or con- 
trol, living only for the moment, 
making any expedient deal. One ex- 
plains the horror of fascism, the 
other explains the confusion of 
modern democracy. They carry 
within them the roots of war. Unless 
we mitigate both fallacies peace is 
impossible.— HENRY M  WRISTON, 
“The Brokers of Politics,” Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, 5-19~-'45. 


WORLD—Gov't 

The world really ought to be run, 
not by statesmen, but by farmers, 
business men, scientists and the 
working people. Farmers want to 
grow things. Business men want 
tc make and sell things. Workers 
want jobs and decent, uninterrupt- 
ed living. Scientists and engineers 
want to find better ways to accom- 
plish all these helpful purposes. 
Gov’t should be employed largely 
as a policeman to keep trouble- 
makers out of the way, and to some 
extent as a co-operative to main- 
tain a few public services. True 
welfare, including peace, can be 
achieved by work, not by rule.— 
WHEELER MCMILLEN, editor, Farm 
Journal. 


YOUTH—Training. 

Obstinacy in children is like a 
kite; it is kept up just as long as 
We pull against it—MarceLene Cox, 
Ladies Home Jnl. 
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“,. .. His wonders to perform” 


C S (Clyde Staples) LEwis will be remembered as author of The Screw- 
tape Letters, those gay, thought-provoking epistles from a senior devil to 
an apprentice nephew practicing his satanic wiles on earth. Now this 
author, a Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, has put into a very little 
book (68 pages) eleven Talks embracing and explaining some of the more 
basic Christian beliefs. It is a particularly good volume to put into the 
hands of those insipient Christians who are “trying to find God with the 
head as well as with the heart.” The book is titled Beyond Personality 
(from the fundamental premise that God is a force. beyond description in 
limited human terms). It is published by Macmillan, priced at $1. 


The real Son of God is at your 
side. He is beginning to turn you 
into the same kind of thing as 
Himself. He is beginning, so to 
speak, to “inject” His kind of life 
and thought, His Zoe, into you; be- 
ginning to turn the tin soldier into 
a live man. The part of you that 
doesn’t like it is the part that is 
still tin. 

Some of you may feel that this is 
very unlike your own experience. 
You may say, “I’ve never had the 
sense of being helped by an invis- 
ible Christ, but I often have been 
helped by other human beings.” 
Now that’s rather like the woman 
in the last war who said that if 
there’ were a bread shortage it 
wouldn’t bother her house because 
they always ate toast. If there’s no 
bread there’ll be no toast. If there 
were no help from Christ, there’d 
be no help from other human be- 
ings. He works on us in all sorts 
of ways; not only thru what we 
think our “religious life.” He works 
thru Nature, thru our own bodies, 
thru books, sometimes thru exper- 
iences which seem (at the time) 
anti-Christian. When a young chap 
who’s been going to church in a 
routine way honestly realizes that 
he doesn’t believe in Christianity 
and stops going—provided he does 
it for honesty’s.sake and not just 
to annoy his parents—the spirit of 
Christ is probably nearer to him 
then than it ever was before. But 
above all, He works on us thru each 
other. 

Men are mirrors, or “carriers” of 
Christ to other men. Sometimes 
unconscious carriers. This “good 
infection” can be carried by those 
who haven’t got it themselves. Peo- 
ple who weren’t Christians them- 
selves helped me to Christianity. 
But usually it’s those who know 
Him that bring Him to others. 


That’s why the Church, the whole 
body of Christians showing Him to 
one another, is so important. You 
might say that when two Chris- 
tians are following Christ together 
there’s not twice as much Chris- 
tianity as when they’re apart, but 
sixteen times as much. 

But don't forget this. At first it’s 
natural for a baby to take its 
mother’s milk without knowing its 
mother. It’s equally natural for us 
to see the man who helps us with- 
out seeing Christ behind him. But 
we mustn’t remain babies. We must 
go on to recognize the real Giver. 
It’s madness not to. Because, if we 
don’t, we shall be relying on hu- 
man beings. And that’s going to let 
us down. The best of them Will 
make mistakes; all of them will die. 
We must be thankful to all the 
people who’ve helped us, we must 
honor them and love them. But 
never, never pin your whole faith 
on any human being; not if he’s 
the best and wisest in the whole 
world. There are lots of nice things 
you can do with sand; but don’t 
you try building a house on it... 

Put your enduring trust in God. 
Remember, God looks at you as if 
you were a little Christ: Christ 
stands beside you to turn you into 
one. I daresay this idea of a divine 
make-believe sounds rather strange 
at first. But, is it so strange, really? 
Isn’t that how the higher thing al- 
ways raises the lower? A mother 
teaches her baby to talk by talking 
to it as if it understood long before 
it really does. . . 

The more we get what we call 
“ourselves” out of the way and let 
Him take us over, the more truly 
ourselves we become. There is so 
much of Him that millions and 
millions of “little Christs,” all dif- 
ferent, will still be too few to ex- 
press Him fully. 
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Reflections 
JOHN WESLEY 


JOHN WESLEY was born 242 yrs 
ago (June 17, 1703). Due perhaps to 
the privations which he voluntarily 
assumed, he has sometimes been 
viewed as a primitive evangelist. 
On the contrary, he was an Oxford 
graduate and one of the best read 
men of his time. He purposely 
adopted simple forms, once confess- 
ing, “I dare no more write in a fine 
style than wear a fine coat.” Tho 
commonly accepted as founder of 
Methodism, Wesley held strongly to 
the principle of Episcopacy and 
never formally separated from the 
Church of England. The following 
is from his Journal, written in 1788, 
3 yrs before his death. 


I this day enter on my 85th yr: 
and what cause have I to praise 
God, as for a thousand spiritual 
blessings, so for bodily blessings 
also! How little have I suffered yet 
by “the rush of numerous yrs!” I 
do not run or walk so fast as I did; 
my sight is a little decayed... 





John Wesley’s 
Famous Maxim 
Do all the good you can, by 
all the means you can, in all the 
Ways you can, in all the places 
you can, at all the times you 
can, to all the people you can, as 
long as ever you can. 











I find likewise some decay in my 
memory, with regard to names and 
things lately; I find no decay in 
my hearing, smell, taste, or appe- 
tite; nor do I feel any such thing 
as weariness either in traveling or 
in preaching. . . 

I preached in the morning and 
evening this day, and endeavored 
to improve the hrs between to the 
best advantage. 
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Jack Kirkwood, boasting of his 
prowess as an ice skater, told how 
he had mastered the art of cutting 
figure eights. “That’s the simplest 
thing on ice,” said his sponsor. “Not 
the way I do it,” retorted Kirkwood. 
“1 make 5 with one foot and 3 with 
the other.”—Bennetr Cerr, Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


“ ” 


At Stamford, Conn, the Ration 
Board reports that a woman called 
up and asked for some extra points 
to send to her son who is with the 
Marine Corps in the Southwest Pa- 
cific and writes that he hadn’t got 
enough points to come home.—P M. 


“ ” 


A woman who had been having 
trouble with public laundries 
shrinking her unmentionables found 
a large railroad spike and tied a tag 
to it with the inscription, “Try and 
shrink this.” 

When her laundry was returned, 
she opened it and found a small 
carpet tack with a tag tied to it 
saying, “We did.”—Sun Dial. 





OF THE WEEK 


PuncrTuatity: the art of ar- 


Japanese definition of an is- 
land: a body of land completely 
surrounded by U S Marines.— 
Judge. 

“ ” 

Yes, we know that the ladies 
have brains, but they certainly 
put some curious lids on them! 
—Progressive Farmer. 


“ ” 


MULE: an animal who boasts 
that his ancestors were horses. 


all 








GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
RALPH C SMEDLEY, Sec’y, 
Toastmasters Internat’l 


Many colored folks in Los 
Angeles hold war jobs that pay 
them generously. They believe 
in spending their money on the 
same generous scale. 

Recently, a colored woman 
was in one of our large dep’t 
stores looking for a hat. She 
found a lavishly-decorated 
number which at first seemed 
to strike her fancy. After view- 
ing herself in the mirror, how- 
ever, she cast it aside in dis- 
gust. “No,” she told the sales 
girl, “I can’t wear that one. It 
makes me look Jewish!” 


A lady hailed a taxicab the other 
day, a taxicab seemingly in no 
worse repair than the average and 
asked to be taken to Pennsylvania 
Station. When she arrived and 
started to open the taxi door, it 
fell off—just separated itself com- 
pletely from the cab and lay there 
on the pavement. The driver ac- 
cepted this humiliating accident 
with a certain jauntiness. “Nothing 
at all, Madam,” he said. “Can you 
lend me a hairpin?”’—The New 
Yorker. 


“oe ” 

Once the Windsors were visiting 
Somerset Maugham. During a rub- 
ber of bridge, the Duchess was 
Maugham’s partner. He had the 
bid and she was putting her hand 
down. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, “I don’t 
have very much for you.” 

“I don’t know,” replied Maugham. 
“You have two kings.” 

“What good are kings?” asked 
the Duchess. “They always abdi- 
cate.”"—Kart G PFreEIrrer, Redbook. 


“I remember the street but not 
the house number,” Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan told a friend one afternoon 
while seeking the home of a certain 
casual acquaintance. They came to 
the right block and Sir Arthur said, 
“Now, I'll find the proper flat.” 

Then the composer proceeded to 
walk up to each door on the square, 
give its foot scraper a gentle tap 
with his foot, and listen closely to 
the tone it gave out. 

“Here we are,” he finally 
announced. “I was a little drunk 
when I was last here—but I re- 
member the note was E flat.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 








